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Glen Doe. — Cache-h-la-Poudre River. 



M OTHING can exceed the monotony of the westward journey 

from Omaha to Cheyenne on the Union Pacific Railway. 

fhe train rolls along at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 

r he outlook from the platforms and windows is heart-breaking in 

*s sear and yellow uniformity. Billow follows billow of land into 

the uncertain grey of the horizon, speckled with rings and tufts of 

aint green, and jewelled with little patches of wild verbena. On 

e dreariest day at sea the tossing of the waves gives an exhi- 

aratmg sense of motion, and the eye is gratified by the prismatic 

as nmgs of sunbeams among the spray. On the plains the hilly 
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waves are repeated, but they 
are paralyzed and dumb, and 
communicative of blight only. 
The prevailing colour is a green- 
ish-yellow; the sense touched 
is that of vacancy. 

Occasionally the land seems 
to sink into a basin surrounded 
by " hogsbacks," a form of rock 
which presents a steep and 
rough escarpment on one side, 
and on the other slopes off by 
easy gradations to the level. 
But no great elevation is visi- 
ble to convey an idea of space 
by its contrasts, and the im- 
pression received by the specta- 
tor is one of contraction rather 
than of immensity. 

At intervals of twenty or thirty- 
miles, a red tank, with a creak- 
ing windmill, marks a water- 
station, at which the passengers 
alight to gather prairie-flowers, 
and, still farther apart, some 
white little towns, with names 
reminiscent of frontier-life, tell 
a story to which the mendicant 
Indians crowding the depots are 
a suggestive antithesis. In some 
places a waggon-road runs pa- 
rallel with the railway, and long 
trains of caravans are left be- 
hind with the companies of emi- 
grants toiling in their dusty wake. A momentary interest is excited 
by a distant herd of antelopes or buffaloes, but such incidents as 
these, if they are met with at all, are few and far between. 

Night brings out the stars with unusual brilliancy as the only 
relief to the tedium of the first day, and the night vanishes into the 
glare of the second day, the forenoon of which passes without an 
episode to beguile it. But towards one o'clock, when the train has 
been out from Omaha nearly twenty-four hours, the crest of a hill 
is reached, and, looking out of the window or leaning over the plat- 
form, you see ahead a broken line of snowy peaks clustering to the 
west and north and south from the Black Hills down to Pike's, a 
hundred and fifty miles away. The foreground is marked with 
what seems to be a mist, but which is in reality the pallid vegeta- 
tion of the sage-bushes ; farther away a blue line marks the begin- 
ning of the foot-hills, and high above all the rest the mountains 
shine with lustrous white. Most wonderful are the clouds over- 
head, which pour down in streams and vertical streaks— white also 
—so white that the barren rocks and chasms are transformed into 
a mysterious fairy-land. And this is our first glimpse of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The train rolls along for another hour yet, passing between miles 
of snow-fences and roughly-boarded snow-sheds before the pas- 
sengers destined for Colorado are landed at the mushroom town of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 

There are phases of Nature which are as heartrending as a 
human action can be, and this little town belongs to one of them. 
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Alighting in its dusty and desolate depot, it will be a wonder if the 
traveller does not repent his coming. Instead of the paradise that 



the exuberant word-painters of the guide-books have led him to 
expect, he finds a desert, without verdure, without water, and with- 




Bowlder River. 



out the animation of life or colour. The soil is loose and sandy, 
and is swept aloft and into every nook and corner by bleak winds 
rushing eternally through the canons of the mountains. When the 
sun shines, its shafts strike the barren earth with untempered heat, 
and bake the alkali flats to a crisp. When the wind blows, nothing 



is safe from the dust. The Black Hills fulfill the promise of their 
names. They are black, and rugged, and bleak. But the snowy 
range to the south glitters in the sun like an army marshalled for 
a pageant. 

Between Cheyenne and Pueblo, Southern Colorado, a distance 




Longs Peak, from Lily Pond., 
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f about two hundred and twenty-six miles, the Rocky Mountains 
ttain the greatest altitudes in their whole length from the Arctic 
Circle to Central America. From almost any peak hundreds of other 
aks can be seen — all over 10,000 feet and many 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The highest and best known are Long's, 
frav's, and Pike's, the former being farthest north, and the latter 
farthest south. Says a well-known geologist describing a view from 
Mount Lincoln, which is situated to the southwest of Cheyenne : 



"To the east, far distant, is distinctly seen Pike's Peak, with the 
contiguous ranges which extend northward to Long's Peak, all of 
which are granitoid. On the west and northwest is a vast group 
of high mountains gashed down on every side with deep, vertical 
gorges, revealing the strata of quartzites and limestones resting on 
the schists with dykes of trachyte. To the southward can be seen 
the granite nucleus, a remarkable range of mountains, the Sawatch, 
which, with its lofty peaks, among them Mounts Yale and Har- 




Mouth of South Bowlder Canon. 



vard, looms up like a massive wall, with a wilderness of conical 

peaks along its summit — more than fifty of them rising to an eleva-* 

tion of 13,000 feet and over, and more than two hundred rising to 

12,000 feet and over. Probably there is no other portion of the 

world, accessible to the travelling public, where such a wilderness 

lofty peaks can be seen within a single scope of vision." 

A thrill of vivid pleasure passes through us as we gaze for the 

rst time u Pon these famous mountains, but the inexpressibly arid 



blank of the plains mitigates our transports, and leaves an impres- 
sion of disappointment which is not soon or easily overcome. 

The Kansas Pacific Railroad terminates at Denver, and thence a 
branch-road called the Denver Pacific runs north one hundred and 
six miles, and taps the Union Pacific at Cheyenne. Passengers by 
the latter road, destined for Colorado, are transferred to the Denver 
Pacific — the route of which borders the foot-hills, and for several 
hours longer they travel between an unvaried succession of low 
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hillocks— sparsely covered with uneven, withered-looking grass. At 
long intervals a herd of cattle or sheep is passed, and the bleached 
skeletons of the same species, numerous and ghastly enough to add 
an unpleasant element to the landscape, tell of the ravages of 
winter snow-storms, which have cut off the herd from shelter. 

Several uninteresting settlements have cropped up along the 
line, and it is a real relief when we reach Greeley, named after the 




Falls. — North Bowlder Canon. 



founder of the Tribune, which is an oasis in the surrounding des- 
ert, a flourishing little town, watered by a system of irrigating ca- 
nals and well wooded. 

It is situated on the Cache-a-la-Poudre River, which has its rise 
in the Rocky Mountains, at a height of 7,611 feet above the level 
of the sea, and flows through a valley with sharp, canon walls 
until it reaches the plains, near Greeley, in a rapid, turbulent 
stream, and soon afterwards joins the South Platte River. Fifty 
miles or so back from the plains is Glen Doe, a beautiful valley 



enclosed by high bluffs and dense woods of hemlock, fir, pine, and 
larch, which crowd the hillsides with their sombre foliage, except 
where a mass of naked granite or basalt juts out with a storm- 
beaten and sand-eroded face. But the tourist who visits Glen Doe 
does not exhaust the picturesque scenes in the vicinity of Greeley. 
Proceeding thence in almost any direction, he will rind spots of 
equal or greater grandeur. — The twin peaks of Long's stand out 

very clearly from Greeley, and 
invite the ascent, which all who 
intend to see the best of Colo- 
rado will make. Good roads 
and trails make both Pike's, 
Gray's, and Long's accessible. 
The ascent of Long's is usually 
made from Estes Park, from 
which some lovely views of the 
mountain are obtained, excelled 
only by those near Lily Pond, 
a lake about a mile in diameter, 
with a mirror-like surface, and 
borders of profuse wild flowers. 
Returning to the road, and 
continuing the journey south- 
ward, we change cars at Hughes, 
and the Denver Pacific train 
goes on to Denver, while we are 
carried over the Bowlder Valley 
branch to Bowlder City, a town 
with a population of about 1,500, 
which is situated near, the mouth 
of several canons, and is, there- 
fore, a good base for tourist 
operations. Our space, however, 
will only allow us to speak of the 
three canons of the Bowlder, 
which are known as the North, 
Middle, and South, and through 
which three streams flow in an 
easterly direction, having their 
springs at the base of the main 
rocky range, and joining arms 
— the North and Middle, eight 
miles above, and the South, a 
few miles below, the city, in the 
Bowlder River. The latter, af- 
ter a stormy passage through the 
mountains, flows tranquilly out upon the plains, its banks lined 
with willows and brush, until at last it merges into the South Platte. 
The Middle Canon has a stage-road running through it, but 
the two others are not easily explored, although the writer believes, 
from his . own experience, that any one used to field-life will find 
greater pleasure, if the points sought are reached under difficul- 
ties. 

The characteristics of the canons are abrupt walls, diverging in 
some instances not more than two or three feet in a thousand from 
a vertical line — walls of basalt and granite, sometimes vividly co- 
loured, which are exalted from the narrow bed of a stream to aw- 
ful heights, and occasionally split by transverse chasms, into which 
a ray of sunshine never creeps. Nothing can exceed their gran- 
deur and impressive gloom. In places the cliffs above overarch 
and almost form a tunnel, and again they widen into a picturesque, 
valley. About eight miles from Bowlder City, at the junction of 
the North and Middle Canons, a cascade pours its avalanche over 
a ledge sixty feet high, and impending over this spot is an immense 
dome-shaped cliff of barren rock. 

The road through the Middle Canon crosses the stream many 
times before it emerges, and near the western end it brings us close 
to the dome already mentioned, which consists of a detached col- 
umn of crystallized granite nearly 400 feet high. Under its east- 
ern side is a recess not unlike a piazza, which affords welcome pro- 
tection from the passing storm. Marvellous forms worked by 
wind and water appeal to the imagination with the oddest sugges- 
tions, and before you have gone far you are probably willing to 
concede a certain miraculous quality to Rocky Mountain scenery 
which neither the Himalayas nor the Alps can claim. 



